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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



A. BACKGROUND 

This thesis undertakes an accurate assessment of Iran’s military capability adjacent 
to the Strait of Hormuz. Iran’s rearmament program has invited a wide array of 
interpretations on its precise military capability to close or interdict the Strait. 
Specifically, above all strategic interests in the Persian Gulf, can Iran sustain an operation 
to keep the Strait of Hormuz closed? 

Iran continues to rebuild the Army and Air Forces in an ongoing initiative dating 
back to 1988. In 1992, the focus of the rearming expanded to include the Navy and the 
Naval Forces of the Islamic Republican Guard Corps. Conflicting reports suggest that this 
rearmament is needed for coastal defense, while other sources view rearmament as one 
factor of several objectives leading to the escalation of Iran as a regional power. 
Whichever the case, Iran stands as a threat to its neighbors and the interests of the United 
States. 

Initial reactions to the military rebuilding have come from the United States, 
though the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) has reacted to the threat as well. The U.S. 
has increased its military presence, economic sanctions, and unilateral and multilateral 
political rallying against Iran. This paper, however, examines a ‘tnilitary only” 
perspective. This is justified by the fact that economic and political reactions are 
important, but are not necessarily accurate in assessing a country’s military capability. 
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The GCC’s governing council has attempted to implement efforts toward 
developing and improving all facets of its military. These actions have enabled the GCC 
to build-up a sizable force by acquiring conventional weapons from the United States and 
abroad. These acquisitions to balance Iran have forced a ‘Spiraling” between the two 
entities. Though considerable arming has occurred among members of the GCC, the 
Iranian threat of closure still exists. Despite its aggressive rearmament, and reactions by 
the U.S and the GCC, mixed views have surfaced whether Iran can or cannot close the 
Strait. 

B. KEY FINDINGS 

Couple poor maintenance efforts with diminishing financial resources and the 
result is a low proficiency level of operation. The proficiency level of a specific weapon 
will drop if it is inoperative due to substandard maintenance or no financial support. This 
effect will be exacerbated by a lack of at-sea training. The outcome: the crew is 
prevented from retaining a proficiency level enabling them to operate the weapon to its full 
capability. 

Though Iran’s many military exercises may showcase new or enhanced capabilities 
for its forces, unproven is Iran’s capability to sustain a closed Strait operation. Its 
logistical capability, especially at sea, is questionable. To date, no evidence suggests Iran 
can replenish underway, including refueling, vertical replenishment (VERTREP) or 
underway replenishment (UNREP). 
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Iran possesses the capability to disrupt the flow of traffic through the Strait, but 
for reasons described above, the country is incapable of keeping the Strait of Hormuz 
closed against a credible counterforce. 

Next, it is much easier to observe the independent reactions of the countries that 
form the GCC than to observe the GCC as a whole. This is mainly due lack of 
interoperability and cooperation, the result of ongoing territorial disputes between the 
member states. A GCC force would require significant U S. assistance to defend the 
sovereignty of the regional countries and the interests of the United States. The GCC 
requires many technological advances in weaponry to enable it to act as a sole entity. In 
addition, the countries must learn to operate together and obtain a common 
interoperability. The GCC is not a deterrent to Iran and is incapable of halting an 
aggressive Iranian Navy. 

The likelihood of Iran attempting to close the Strait of Hormuz is too costly an 
operation on both the military and political scales, and most importantly on the economic 
scale. Iran’s greatest revenue derives from oil sales. The oil transits the Strait. If Iran 
closes it, the one to be most painfully choked may be Iran itself. 

In an attempt to assess the current Iranian threat, I have defined interdiction and 
have introduced four tiers or threat levels of interdiction. The threat levels, Threat 
Interdiction (TI), Harassment Interdiction (HI), Vital or Strategic Interdiction (VSI), and 
Closure Operations Interdiction (COI) assist in identifying the current Iranian threat to 
close the Strait of Hormuz. 
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C. CONCLUSION 



Iran is incapable of closing and sustaining a closed Strait of Hormuz against a 
credible counterforce. The Islamic Republic has indulged in a very active weapons 
proliferation program. Although this program is unrelenting, the requirements of 
maintaining a highly qualified and proficient fleet or joint force have overwhelmed the 
country. The current Iranian ability to interdict the Strait of Hormuz is classified at the 
Threat Interdiction (TI) level. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. BACKGROUND 

By the end of the Iran-Iraq War in 1988, Iran’s military forces were at minimal 
levels and in great disarray. Tank and armored vehicles numbered 750 and bore the 
largests number of combat lost equipment. Furthermore, the Iranian Navy and the naval 
force of the Islamic Revolutionary Guards Corps (IRGC) or Pasdaran Itiqilab, suffered 
heavy losses during the closing months of the war from numerous conflicts with a second 
force, the United States Navy. Assigned the mission of escorting reflagged Kuwaiti oil 
tankers, the U.S. Navy protected these vessels from Iranian gunboats. When the 
rearmament initiative developed, Iran’s air and ground forces were in the worst condition, 
subsequently, the decision was made to rearm them first. 

From 1989 to 1992, vast amounts of ground and air equipment were purchased 
However in 1992, there was a shift in the focus of rearmament efforts to include naval 
assets. This widened focus brought a new threat to others in the region because Iran 
obtained the capability to again challenge shipping transiting the Strait of Hormuz. 
Rearming the naval force coincides with the ever increasing world-wide reliance on oil 
from the Gulf region. One-third of the world’s proven reserves are in the Gulf region. 

The ultimate challenge for decisionmakers and planners alike lies in accurately 
assessing the capability of Iranian forces to threaten or close the waterway. The questions 
to be asked are: what would cause the Islamic Republic to close the Strait?; and just as 
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importantly, do they have the capability to actually initiate and sustain an operation of this 
nature? This thesis addresses the latter question. 

B. RESEARCH QUESTION 

Given the rearmament program of Iran, is the current naval posture of the Iranians 
capable of closing and sustaining a closed Strait of Hormuz? If so, to what degree? 

C. COMPETING ARGUMENTS 

After Iran’s rearmament initiative, regional analysts suggested competing 
arguments concerning which entity initiated the regional arms race. In November 1989, 
Iranian Deputy Foreign Minister Ahmed Besharati stated, “As the smaller countries 
around us have armed themselves to the teeth and buy the most modern war material, we 
too - as a big and vast country which has been the target of many threats throughout 
history and especially during the decade of the Islamic revolution - will do the same.” 1 
This quote suggests that the Islamic Republic has emulated the actions of those around it, 
or at least tries to justify its actions. This, however, may not necessarily be the case 
because Iran has been at the forefront of rearming to a point beyond the other Persian Gulf 
countries. 

Between 1991 and 1993, another dispute raised concerns about weapons 
proliferation within the region. This dispute suggests that the Gulf Cooperation Council 



1 Shahram Chubin, Iran 's National Security Policy: Capabilities, Intentions & Impact 
(Washington, D.C.: The Carnegie Endowment For International Peace, 1994), 57. 
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(GCC) initiated a new arms race with the purchase of highly technical aircraft and armored 
vehicles. 2 Though this argument holds some credibility being as indicative of known 
military arms purchases and deliveries, again, the Iranian Army and Air Force branches 
received the heaviest losses during the war with Iraq, thus making the rearming of these 
two branches a high priority. 3 I suggest that the 1991 to 1993 GCC build-up is a mere 
reaction to Iran’s rearming efforts of 1988 to 1991. 

Another argument relates to Iran’s capability to close the Strait of Hormuz. A 
reporter suggested that the Islamic Republic can close the Strait based on the statements 
of military leadership after one of their large-scale exercises. 4 In an Iranian television 
interview. Major General Mohsen Rezaie, Commander of the IRGC, stated, “We can keep 
the Strait of Hormuz open . . . but if we want to, we shall close it to anyone who is an 
obstacle to security in the region and keep it open for our friends and the Muslims.” 5 

D. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

The research methodology for this thesis is an open source, literary review which 
identifies the capabilities, limitations and ultimate purpose for the Iranian military build-up 

2 Aaron Karp, “The Demise of the Middle East Arms Race,” The Washington Quarterly 
18, no. 4 (Autumn 1995): 40. 

3 Anthony H. Cordesman, Iran & Iraq: The Threat From The Northern Gulf (Boulder, 
Colorado: Westview Press, 1994), 45-61. 

4 Ed Blanche, “Iran able to close Strait of Hormuz, say general,” Jane 's Defence Weekly 
27, no. 18 (May 7, 1997): 18. 

5 Ibid. 
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surrounding the Strait of Hormuz. The literature review consists of defense journals and 
recent publications on net assessment. In addition, I have conducted interviews with 
Middle East experts, professors of Middle Eastern military affairs, Department of Defense 
and Department of State personnel. The goal was to collect sufficient data to assess the 
Iranian naval threat. Furthermore, this methodology should answer the question on Iran’s 
capability to sustain a closed Strait. 

E. THESIS ORGANIZATION 

The intent of this thesis is to examine Iran’s capability to close and sustain a closed 
Strait of Hormuz. The focus is to remain on “What could they do?” rather than “What 
would they do?” or “When would they do it?” Chapter I supports this thesis as the 
introduction, while in Chapter II I review Iran’s overall military capability. The emphasis 
of Chapter II is on Iran's current military strength derived from an aggressive rearmament 
program. Specifically, this chapter describes the expansion in Iran’s rearmament strategy. 
The end result is a clearer presentation of the precise force structure of Iran’s capability. 
In addition, this chapter addresses the question concerning Iran’s ability to close the Strait 
of Hormuz. 

Chapter III focuses on the U S. and GCC reactions toward Iran's growing military 
and perceived threat. The Gulf states include Saudi Arabia, Oman, Qatar, Bahrain, the 
United Arab Emirates and Kuwait. I record those military reactions in the form of 
strengths, acquisitions, military presence, combined military operations and renewed 
military alliances. Most importantly, this chapter identifies regional military reactions by 
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both the U.S. and the GCC. A “military only” view is justified because the political and 
economic variables, though important, do not necessarily represent the growing 
seriousness of the Iranian threat, especially when the country is capable of initiating 
hostilities. The intent of this chapter is to describe the trends of weapons proliferation 
taking place in the Persian Gulf, and the capability of the GCC to provide its own regional 
security. 

In Chapter IV, I define interdiction and introduce varying levels of interdiction. 

This chapter is critically important because it places the military analysis of Chapter II into 
an interdiction level relevant to Iran’s capabilities to disrupt traffic flow through the Strait 
of Hormuz. This further answers the prevailing question of whether Iran actually 
possesses the capability to sustain a closed Strait of Hormuz. The final chapter of this 
thesis, Chapter V, will present my conclusions. 
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II. THE IRANIAN THREAT ALONG 
THE STRAIT OF HORMUZ 



A. OVERVIEW 

This chapter highlights Iran’s rearmament initiative, specifically rearmament efforts 
with those assets which Iran utilizes during joint exercises and routine patrols in the 
Persian Gulf, the Strait of Hormuz, and the Gulf of Oman. This has led experts to suggest 
that the aim of the exercises are to prepare for future hostilities. 

Organized into four parts, the next section examines the rearmament program and 
a comparison of forces for the years of 1988 and 1996. This comparison showcases the 
growth of military forces, and pays particular attention to the Islamic Navy and the naval 
branch of the Revolutionary Guard (IRGCN). The Kilo class submarine and follow-on 
naval acquisitions were made to support or work in unison with the other military 
branches of the Iranian forces. These components alone present the most dominant threat 
to merchant and naval vessels alike. 

Included in this chapter is a critical assessment of those naval and joint force 
elements which are intended for ship interdiction. Next is the identification of trends in 
naval operations, ranging from the cohesion and operation of integrated units to the 
“muscle flexing” test firing of missiles and continuous naval displays of power projection. 
The last section of this chapter is a critical assessment of the Iranian forces adjacent to the 
Strait of Hormuz. 
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B. IRAN’S MILITARY BUILD-UP AND THE ENLARGEMENT OF FOCUS 
TOWARDS NAVAL ASSETS 

The Iranian rearming initiative is unique in that it is the first time since the 
Revolution of 1979 that the Islamic Republic could concentrate on rearming without 
actually being at war. 6 Shortly after the United Nations Security Council’s Resolution 598 
on July 18, 1988, which called for a ceasefire between Iran and Iraq, and a full withdrawal 
of military forces to their national borders, the Iranian forces were in disarray and in need 
of rejuvenation. Numerous objectives were laid out for restructuring, of which rearming 
was a single entity in repositioning Iran as a regional power. 7 The Army and Air Force 
received the greatest losses, and therefore early on required the highest priority in defense 
rebuilding. However, I suggest that the focus of the build-up widened from those two 
forces to include the Navy and those assets which could be used to interdict the Strait of 
Hormuz. Though the Iranian government has denied claims of a weapons build-up along 
the mouth of the Strait of Hormuz, 8 this new focus reveals Iran’s potential capability to 
one day influence Gulf shipping traffic. A contrary view argues that Iran’s interest lies in 



6 Dr. Anoushiravan Ehteshami, “The Armed Forces of the Islamic Republic of Iran,” 
Jane ’s Intelligence Review 5, no. 2 (February 1993): 76. 

Other objectives included the preservation of internal security, maintenance of territorial 
security, and the elimination of the U.S. threat. See Chubin, “Iran’s Strategic Aims and 
Constraints,” Iran ’s Military Intentions And Capabilities, 69-70. 

8 

John Prescott, “Iran denies claims of weapons build-up,” Reuters Textline (March 24 
1995). 
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maintaining the free flow of oil through the Persian Gulf and not impeding it. 9 Table 2-1 
below is a comparison of conventional forces using the years 1988 and 1996, which 
represent the start of the new build-up and progress thus far. 



Force Comparison of 1988 & 1996 

Table 2-1 

1988 1996 



Total Armed Forces 



Active 


604,500 


513,000 


Reserves 


350,000 


350,000 



Army 



Personnel 


305,000 


345,000 


Equipment 






Main Battle Tanks 


500 


1,440 


Light Tanks 


30 


80 


AIFV 


100 


400 


APC 


500 


550 


Towed Arty 


660 


1,995 


SP Arty 


140 


289 


MRLS 


Not available 


664 


Mortars 


Not available 


3,500 


ATGW 


Not available 


TOW. AT-3 Sagger 


ADA Guns 


1,500 


1,700 


SAM 


30 1 HAWK, SA-7, 200 
RBS-70 


SA-7 


SSM (missiles) 


Scud: and 50+local 
manufactured Oghab y 
Naze at , Shah'in 2. 


100+ 

Scud B & C 


Aircraft (fixed wing) 


49 


77 


Helicopters 


410 (100 attack) 


556 (100 attack) 



9 Rosemary Hollis, Gulf Security: No Consensus (London: Sherrens Printers, 1993), 1 1— 
13. 
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Revolutionary Guard Corps 
(Pasdaran Inqilab) 

Ground Forces 



Personnel 


250,000 


120,000 




1 1 regional commands, loosely 
org in bn of no fixed size, 
grouped into 40 inf, 5 armd div 
and indep bde, serve indep or 
with Army. 


13 inf, 2 armd div, many 
indep bde, serve indep or 
with Army. 



Naval Forces 



Personnel 


unknown 


20,000 


Location 


five island bases (A1 Farsiyah, Halul (oil platform), Sirri, Abu 
Musa, Larak); some 40 Swe Boghammer Marin boats armed 
with ATGW, RCL. Controls coast-defence elm include arty. 
Now under joint command with Navy. 


Weapons systems 


Italian SSM reported. CSS-N-2 
(HY-2) Silkworm SSM in at least 
3 sites, each 3-6 msl. 


10 Hudong with C-802 
SSM. CSSC-3 (HY 2) 
Seersucker SSM bty. 


Marines 


Personnel 


3 BDE 


1 BDE 




Air Forces 


Forming 


Possible conglomeration 
with regular Air Force 


Navy 


Personnel 


14,500 


20,000 


Submarines 


0 


3 


Principal Surface Combatants 






Destroyers 


3 


2 


Frigates 


5 


3 


Patrol & Coastal Combatants 






Corvettes 


0 


2 


Missile Craft 


10 


20 


Patrol, Inshore 


24 


26 


Mine Countermeasures 


3 


7 


Amphibious 


7 


8 


Support & Miscellaneous 


8 


25 


Naval Air 






ASW 


9 


9 


MCM 


2 


2 


Transport 


28 


29 
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Marines 



3 BN 



2 BDE 



Air Force 



Personnel 


35,000 


30,000 


FGA 


104 


150 


FTR 


15 


115 


Mar Recce 


2 


6 


RECCE 


8 


8 


TKR/TPT 


4 


5 


Transport 


54 


63 


HELO 


53 (unarmed) 


46 (unarmed) 


TRG (Fixed Wing) 


85 


118 (30 quick conversion) 


Missiles 






ASM 


AS- 12 Bull pup, AGM-84 
Harpoon 


AGM-65 Maverick , AS- 
10, AS-11, AS-14 


AAM 


unknown 


AIM-7 Sparrow , AIM-9 
Sidewinder , AIM-54 
Phoenix , AA-8, AA-10, 
AA-1 1 for MiG-29, PL-7 


SAM 


5 sqn with 30 Rapier , 25 
Tigercat , 50 HQ-2J 


12 bn with 150 1 HAWK, 5 
sqn with 30 Rapier , 15 
Tigercat , 45 HQ-2J (PRC 
version of SA-2), SA-5, 
FM-80 (PRC version of 
C rotate) 



Forces Abroad 



Lebanon 


2,000 Revolutionary Guard 


150 Revolutionary Guard 


Sudan 


— 


Military Advisors 



Sources: International Institute for Strategic Studies (IISS), The Military Balance, 1989/90 (London: 
IISS, 1989); The Military Balance, 1996/97 ( London: IISS, 1996); Office of The Secretary of Defense, 
Proliferation: Threat and Response (April 1996): 16. 



Iran began its current chemical weapons program as the result of Iraq’s use of 
mustard gas in 1983 against Iranian troops. Iran developed and later in the war used 
several chemical agents against the Iraqis. Estimates on the exact amount of chemical 
agents currently stockpiled by Iran reach up to 2,000 tons. There also appears to be a 
substantial stockpile on the Iranian island of Abu Musa in the Straits. All of this activity 
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